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THE WAYFARER 


B Guilt by association has raised its un- 
fair head in Syracuse University. According 
to the New York Times, a speaking ap- 
pointment by the eminent Dr. Kirtley 
Mather was canceled when the Roman 
Catholic chaplain raised an objection based 
on Dr. Mather’s membership in “certain 
organizations listed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s ofhice as objectionable.” 


& Dr. Mather, Harvard Professor of 
Geology and President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, is also a citizen whose wide range 
of interests is reflected in his participation in many Civic, re- 
ligious and academic organizations. His membership in groups 
which have come under the Attorney General's disapproval 
may or may not be to his discredit. One wishes that Dr. Mather 
had been given the opportunity to speak for himself before the 
three religious groups—Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant—as 
originally planned by the Syracuse committee. (He did speak to 
a meeting called by the Protestants there.) No one has ever 
thought that interfaith cooperation could be achieved easily. 
It is a fragile plant which can thrive only in the warmth of 
Christian mutuality and a democratic atmosphere. 


B Selective Service may soon bring vast new amounts of let- 
sure to many thousands of young men. There are ways of mak- 
ing use of such leisure to gain new knowledge and with it a 
lasting maturity. The returning Gls of World War II demon- 
strated this when they started college after their military serv- 
ice. Some of those who drew monotonous waiting assignments 
in the war found that leisure, when it turns into abysmal 
boredom, can be a lethal weapon. This magazine will have an 
article soon, on the possibilities in the idea of making pur- 
poseful use of enforced leisure-time. 


B&B At present, Conscientious Objectors who receive IV-E 
classification are given deferred status. A month ago the 
count of COs listed with NSBRO was approximately 15,000 
and in Washington there was talk of a possible revival of 
CPS camps. It is said that Selective Service fears criticism from 
Congress if the already large number of deferred COs should 
be increased. 


& With prices mounting on everything from malteds to 
mink afghans, it is pleasant to note that Association Press is 
bringing out two handsomely wrought books in 59c editions. 
The two are: James Hastings Nichols’ Primer for Protestants 
and Alexander Miller’s Christian Faith and My Job. Each 
offers an evening of eye-opener reading and each is fine as a 
text for discussion groups. 


®& The WSCF is going ahead with its plan to give impetus 
to SCM work in Latin America: the Christmastime National 
Student Assembly pledged $2,500 to help provide a leader’s 
conference, as a starter... .. April 29-May 6 is to be Japan 
International Christian University Week in local churches of 
the USA: a matter of $10 million is needed to complete the 
Christian University near Tokyo for which a campus and two 
buildings already have been obtained. 


& World Communique, colorfully illustrated magazine of 
the World’s YMCA, is giving its March-April issue to a cover- 
age of the Student YMCA Movement, USA. (Subscriptions at 
$1, if sent to The Wayfarer, R 1508, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, will be forwarded.) 


& In “I'd Climb the Highest Mountain” the Fox movie peo- 
ple have produced a gem of a film which I recommend for 
its beauty (Georgia hills) and for its believable portrayal of 
the work of a young minister in a rural community. Susan 
Hayward and William Lundigan turn in a fine performance, 
and so too a bevy of hill folk, playing themselves and facing 
the cameras for the first time. 


B Do you have a Buck-Board on your campus? U of Kansas 
YMCA has one. It involves a bulletin board displaying dollar 
bills clipped in rows (Buck-Board!). Student helps self, leaves 


note, returns money when he can. No violation of the hono; 
pledge has yet been recorded. One of the “slicks” thought 
well enough of the idea to pay a student $10 for the story 
See story, photo of Buck-Board and of David Riggs (YMC\ 
Secretary) in the March Family Circle. 


B Passing of the Centuries Department: The University of 
Glasgow celebrates this year the 500th anniversary of jt, 
founding. The Free Church students in the university cele. 
brated by producing a thoughtful pamphlet on Religion jp 
the University. 


B® I bring you these post-Easter lines by Leslie Savage Clark 
(from The Christian Century): 

Though time has scarred the pyramids, 

Though weed and vine 

Have overrun the courts of kings, 

Unmarred, this sign 

Of love's remembering endures— 

The bread, the wine. 
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To be elected an officer of the CA is to be elected to 
the responsibility of being a leader in religion. 


You must decide whether you will be— 


ROBERT L. JAMES, JR. 


CHRISTIAN LEADER? 


| YES, to be elected to an ofhicership in the Student Chris- 
tian Association is to have the responsibility of being a 
leader in religion. There are very few campuses on 
which the religion-in-lite leaders have as profound an 
influence on student attitudes toward religion as you 
will have. Those quips in the common vocabulary—the 
ones about hypocritical preachers, about “Sunday Chris- 
tian,’ about ‘‘do-as-I-say-not-as-I-do”—suddenly these 
have acquired a personal meaning. In some measure the 
campus will now look to you as “head Christian.” 


+. 
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What kind of leadership will you give? Will you 
choose to be “‘one of the boys’’? Will you lose touch with 
the campus by immersing yourself in cell-groups and 
| Bible study? Will you be the eager-beaver type, working 

so hard on social problems that students will think of you 
as a reformer rather than as a Christian? Will you be 
| the Great American Girl type, appreciated by the Ad- 
ministration and politely respected by the student body? 
What leadership in religion will you give? 

Not that of a saint! It takes time to be a saint—vears 
and years, usually. Hours of time must be spent on 
things other than the ones you’ve been immersed in the 
last ten years. Fifteen minutes a day may save you from 
spiritual decay, but it won’t make a saint out of you. 
Only God’s grace can do that. 

Not that of a great theologian! Even if you’ve read 
Tur INTERCOLLEGIAN regularly, Moberly’s Crisis in the 
University, and dabbled a little in Reinhold Niebuhr, 
voure not ready to give “brilliant intellectual leader- 
ship” to the theological frontier of the Ecumenical 
Reformation. 

Not that of outstanding prophet of the New Day! 
ager to finish college, receiving help from home, baf- 
led by complexities, going with a friend who isn’t so 
excited by social justice, you are probably not destined ot + ce 
to take your place now in the list of the great ‘“‘change- 
agents’ for the kingdoin. 

If not these, then what? Let's face this fact first: as an 
oficer in the CA you cannot escape giving leadership in 
religion. You cannot choose not to lead. FEverything— 
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What does your campus need most? Spring sunshine invites pause 
to consider the deeper meanings of Christian leadership 
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well, almost everything—you do and say will be used for 
or against Christianity. You cannot be incognito or in- 
communicado, This year, your academic record will be 
cited; your personal morality, your public prayers or 
lack of them, what you do about campus struggles for 
fairness or justice or vision, your church attendance or 
absence, your conceit or your inferiority complex, your 
knowledge of the Bible or your ignorance of it, your 
understanding of the international situation or your 
hysteria—and much more. All these will be noted, for 
in an important sense you are a marked man or woman. 

To understand this is to understand that a committed 
life is a means by which power can flow into students’ 
lives on the campus. 


Leadership means commitment. You can't fake lead- 
ership in religion. Occasionally fakes give leadership to 
religious organizations. Program, membership and budg- 
et may grow; organizational success may crown the ef- 
forts of a “phony.” But this is not leadership in re- 
ligion. Deepened spiritual insight, renewed faith, com- 
mitment, integrity are the kind of fruits that make lead- 
ership in religion. 

There is no need to appear more learned than you 
are, or more pious, or more popular. Clarify, with your 
direct straightforwardness, the fact that God in His 
love accepts you as you are—inadequate as you are. If 
He so accepts you, you have no need to build a false 
front to impress those around you. 

Pretense cuts the nerve of living: e.g., in a discussion 
on Korea you nod wisely, mention Syngman Rhee and 
an article in Time. The impression gets around that you 
are pretty well up on international affairs. Then some- 
one says, “Let’s do something about Korea.” You are 
trapped. You don’t really know enough to know what 
needs to be done or can be done, but you can’t admit it 
without revealing that you’ve been faking. 


Follow Him, humbly. You can’t lead standing still. 
This is true whether you’re where everyone else is, or on 
some high plateau of spiritual life. Christians believe 
that God is working now in the lives of men—now— 
where you are. He is not asking you to take His place in 
the lead—but He wants you to lead others to the place 
where they can see Him and decide whether they will 


follow Him. 


On every college campus many students are saying, “If 
you know Him at all, point Him out to me.” You don’t 
need to be His closest friend to do such introducing— 
and to wait until you are “much better acquainted” 
yourself, will be to allow this opportunity to pass. Of 
course you may have to tell them a little about Him, 
and what He is doing here, before they’ll ask you for an 
introduction. So— 

Clarify what you are sure God is doing. Write it down 
—in letters home or to a friend. Are you sure God js 
living? that He is not dead? Are you sure that His power 
is influencing the lives of some people you know? Are 
you sure that God is present sometimes? Do you see His 
hand in the “surges of the seas of men when empires 
perish’? What is He doing? 

Undertake to be obedient to as much of His will for 
you as you are convinced of. Act on what you believe. 
Surely it is His will that you do what you believe js 
right, even if you might be mistaken. He doesn’t want 
you to do what you believe is wrong. 


Take time, and pray. Carve out time to get “wised 
up.” The Bible is the story of people who tried to do 
what you're tackling. They often failed, and sometimes 
they succeeded. Whatever else may be said about the 
churches, they’re full of people who are trying—and 
who've made mistakes. Find at least one earnest layman 
you can talk to, and learn from. Ask your minister. Try 
studying under “The Great Teacher,” instead of talking 
about Him. Take a long afternoon and read one of the 
gospels straight through. 

Pray. You don’t have to have a complicated philoso 
phy of prayer before you start to pray. After all, you 
don’t have to psychoanalyze your parents before you can 
think about them or talk to them. Remember that you 
are in God’s presence. And then go over the things that 
matter—to you, to others, to the CA, to the world. 

Come and stand humbly before the great Christian 
witness of the tragic cross and Easter joy—the Good 
News that when men rebel against God and the world 
looks black, God’s love is triumphant, and hope brings 
power, through Christ our Lord. 


ROBERT L. JAMES, JR., is YMCA Secretory 
in the Middle Atlantic Region. 


How We Come By Our Social Attitudes 


There is increasing evidence that the state of one’s inner life, the degree of his inner personal 
freedom and security, affects the way in which he views social issues and acts-in relation to them. It 
does not, however, provide the initial content for his views. For example, persons reared in a district 
and among a group where racial prejudice is taken for granted acquire their first prejudice from 
thot fact rather than from anything individual in their own lives. But the way in which they hold the 
prejudice, and what they eventually do about it, come out of what they as persons are inside. 

Whatever may once have been true, concern for and action about social issues is no longer optional. 
Believing that man’s heritage and his security lie in the exercise of his fundamental freedom, we be- 
lieve that our very existence and that of all men depend upon the voluntary spread of the essence of 
democracy. The way in which we approach social issues, and what we do about them, has now both a 
close and a quick relationship to our own welfare. There is new meaning to the quick and the dead... . 


If we have a vital concern for social issues, the most difficult thing we confront is that the more 
clearly we see the situation the less we can be satisfied with anything less than genuine progress. And 


that is often dim or non-existent. .. . 


—From Self-Understanding, by Seward Hiltner 
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Religion Makes Sense Your Life 


LEONARD THORNTON 


WE ARE THE INHERITORS of 
half a century of criticism of any- 
thing that smacks of a religious ab- 
solute. Much of this criticism has 
been good and it has been neces- 
sary, for every generation should 
examine the faith to which it holds, 
and to ask whether or not the form 
in which it is expressed is relevant 
to human life and its problems. 

Today one observes a_ prevailing 
misconception as to what the word 
religion means. To many college 
students “‘religion’’ seems to mean 
the use of certain traditional words 
which no longer are held in high re- 
gard: these students greatly prefer 
the language of the scientist or the 
politician. On the other hand, from 
many platforms, pulpits the 
press, we hear that religion is neces- 
sarily “‘a good thing” that should be 
encouraged. Yet, religion can be a 
most vicious form of evil: the cleri- 
cal fascism of Franco, the religious 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees, the cor- 
ruption of the Russian Orthodox 
Church on the eve of the Russian 
revolution—each of these, in its 
own time, demonstrated the power 
that religion has to enslave whole 
peoples. 

But as the story of the unclean 
spirits (Matthew 12:43, 45) points 
out, the victory has not been won 
when we have swept our house clean 
of false religion. There is danger 
that we will then walk “through dry 
places, seeking rest, and_ finding 
none’—and attach ourselves to new 
spirits more evil than those we cast 
out. Thus in Germany faith in 
Nazism became an evil whirlwind, 
rushing in on a people who only 
recently had rejected their Kaiser 
and his militarism. 

There is a widespread notion that 
vou can take religion, or leave it. 
This is true only if religion is so 


LEONARD THORNTON is General Secretary 
of the University of Missouri YMCA. Mrs. 
Thornton, the former Maxine McKinley, is 
Director of the student YWCA in the same 
university. 
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What you believe most deeply can either make a 


puzzle of your life or give 


narrowly defined as to be practical- 
ly meaningless: or if it is identified 
with going to church or with some 
other external form of behavior. 
But religion is not simply a set of 
words: religion is what you believe 
in—whether it is money, a winning 
personality, cleverness, a set of in- 
tellectual principles, or anything 
else that makes a strong claim on 
your allegiance. Religion is the 
thing you would rather die than be 
without. It is religion that makes 
sense out of your own life. Not to 
believe in) something is intolerable; 
human heings are so constituted 
that they /have to make sense out of 
their livés by having some sort of 
faith. 


Tried and Rejected 

Most students of the present gen- 
eration have rejected miraculous re- 
ligion, because it has conflicted with 
the laws of the universe as we un- 
derstand those laws. Many intelli- 
gent young people find it hard to 
believe in God’s laws and at the 
same time to believe in his miracles. 
Also, they have thrown out /iteral 
religion, because religion is more 
than words: it is not what we say 
but what we do that is important. 
And they have thrown out super- 
natural religion, because of its con- 
notation of “pie in the sky, bye and 
bye.” And they have thrown out 
spiritual religion as an escape from 
the responsibilities of this world. 

In place of these rejected religious 
ideas, some have tried to substitute 
a materialistic or biological inter- 


it a meaningful pattern 


pretation of existence, but this has 
been inadequate because men are 
more than biological reflexes. Oth- 
ers have put their faith in reason. 
With all the obvious appeal of rea- 
son as the ultimate resource of man- 
kind, there are times and _ places 
and areas in the human soul where 
reasonableness is not enough. Some 
of us have tried to identify true re- 
ligion with personal morality, oth- 
ers with social justice. We have 
found ourselves caught in a false 
dichotomy between the personal 
and social aspects of life and unable 
to relate them to each other. 

All such intellectual difficulties 
serve to point out the subtle power 
of evil in our own generation. Evil 
is not just the failure to live up to 
our ideals and our system of values. 
Fvil is a perversion even of those 
goals which we hold up as divine 
and religious in nature. Evil may 
be the gradual transformation of 
truth into ideology. Any student of 
history is aware of the ways in 
which obvious truths have been and 
can be used to forward selfish pur- 
poses. 


Our Personal Inadequacies 

On the personal level, we have 
assumed that our separateness and 
divisions are more easily overcome 
than they actually are. We have as. 
sumed, for instance, that if we have 
demonstrated the falsity of ideas of 
racial superiority, it automatically 
follows that we can practice abso- 
lute equality. Only too often this is 
merely an_ intellectual solution. 
There is an abyss between even 
husband and wife that is never com- 
pletely overcome. Similarly there is 
an abyss between Negro and White, 
for only in rare instances are we 
completely unaware of each other’s 
color. 

During my college days I experi. 
enced a complete unawareness of 
color in personal relations with a 
Student YMCA Secretary and_ oc- 
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casionally since that time I have 
had similar relationships. But these 
are the exceptions to the rule, and 
in most instances I am still unable 
to overcome the awareness of color, 
in spite of my efforts to overcome 
what I know to be evil. “How can 
you call yourself a Christian?’’ you 
will ask. My answer is that it is pre- 
cisely because I am aware of my in- 
ability to get “out of my skin” that 
I must be a Christian. I know that 
I am compromised with evil. At 
least I know this intellectually. And 
because I know this, I must believe 
in the saving power of Christianity. 


Can Christianity Meet Today's 
Demands? 

The world is beginning to under- 
stand that a man’s beliefs are of cru- 
cial importance. Already, it has be- 
come a cliche to say that the con- 
flict between the western world and 
Communism involves a clash of two 
types of religion. But that insight 
has not yet led us to examine deeply 
enough the religious issues that are 
involved. 

The “good news” of the Resur- 
rection is the central meaning of our 
Christian faith. Christ died on the 
cross because evil infiltrates every 
aspect of human life. There is no 
human faculty beyond the corrup- 
tion of evil. Reason, religion, con- 
science, or spirit—we are vulnerable 


“We have found 
dynamic jor living . 


To the incoming officers 


by a retiring president 


at every one of these poirits. Christ 
overcame death and sin, not bygde- 
nying their reality but by suffeding 
their consequences. His resurrection 
from the dead is evidence, if we 
will but accept it as evidence, that 
we can be saved from these divi- 
sions between us: from the divi- 
sions of ideology, of race, of class, 
and of personal alienation from our 
fellow-men. Life-after-death means 
life after the deaths which we suf- 
fer every day of our lives. For col- 
lege students, it means a new pos- 
sibility after the loss of faith in 
parents, in ministers, in teachers, 
and even in self. These are real 
deaths. They are of the essence of 
the physical death which eventually 
everyone must suffer. 

The significance of death is that 
it means the loss of things we hold 
dear. In a way, death is the loss of 
our religion; that is, if we speak of 
religion as defined functionally to 
be that which claims our trust. The 
essence of death is loss of personal 
love, whether this is caused by ha- 
tred, separation, mistrust and fear, 


or physical demise. For this reason, 
it is possible to say that I can live 
life-after-death now. In fact, if | 
do not believe in the possibility of 
life-after-death now, it is blind faith 
to think that I can be reborn after 
death. On the other hand, if I be. 
lieve in the present possibility of 
life-after-death, then I must believe 
in the final resurrection of all men. 
The resurrection of Christ has no 
relevance or meaning if it does not 
mean that we too can be raised from 
the dead, from death in all the ways 
that we suffer death—in personal 
relations, in group relations, in ip. 
tellectual intercourse and in rela. 
tion with our inner selves. 

The college students of this gen. 
eration may have to suffer the ex. 
perience of the man in Jesus’ story. 
There are unclean spirits which 
have been, and others which stil] 
need to be, driven out of our mod. 
ern life. And already there are eyi 
spirits many times worse which are 
being brought in. You must suffer 
the restlessness of the times, and out 
of this there must come a “new 
life’ and a ‘‘new faith.” The intel. 
ligent student will not drive out the 
religion he has inherited until he is 
certain that he will not bring in a 
more evil one. He will thoughtfully 
examine the Christian faith, to see 
if it does not contain power and in- 
sight he had not even dreamed of. 
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It is with great joy that we welcome you into the center of life of 
the Student Christian Association Movement. We who have preceded 
you as officers, have found dynamic for living in the student Christian 
movement. We have found people eager to share and learn with us, 
who cared deeply about where we and the world were moving. We have 
found truth, and integrity of method, devotion and action. We have 
been set on a search that will never end, with a hunger never to be 


satisfied. 


It is frightening to have been given a glimpse of what human personality 


can become, a hint of the community possible for men. It’s frightening, 
but no greater joy can be given than to work at even the tiniest fragment 
of the divine whole. To pour all energy into the moment, to strain time, 


and mind and body to the limit, and then to share in the community of 


love with fellow workers in order to start again. 


It is the whole effort that counts, total involvement of one’s self. We 


have only the present. The past is gone and the future is not to be counted 
on. The past is too easily rationalized and the future is full of heroic 


achievements that never quite materialize. We live in the Eternal Now. 
All is demanded, and if all is given, there comes what may be called 
reward—that unity of desire and effort with a process of reconciliation, 
of removing barriers between people and between ideas. 


These days of tenseness in the world show us what perhaps in softer 
times we might fail to see—that creation means total love and intense 
energy—so a poem is written, so a child is born, and so comes the 


Kingdom of God. 


JEANIE HOLLADAY 


University of California, Berkeley. 
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|. Which of the following is the best definition of ‘worship’? 
—1. A special service in which people sing hymns, pray and listen 
to a sermon. 
—2. A period of silence. 
—3. An experience in which one becomes aware of God’s majesty 
and love, and of his responsibility to God and to his fellow men. 


If vou checked number one the chances are that you 


have become the victim of the myth that the more or 


less accidental combination of a hymn, Scripture lesson, 
responsive reading, prayer and sermon equals worship. 
Occasionally the equation does balance, but more often 
it results in sO many minutes of hogwash. Just think of 
the number of times you have sat through such a com- 
bination of events without being brought one centimeter 
nearer the throne of God. Of course, a service composed 
of hymns, Scripture, prayers, and a sermon may become 
a real worship service, but the combination itself in no 
way guarantees this. 

If you put your “x” at definition number two, you be- 
long to the fairly large number of students who believe 
that, for some reason, silence is holy. The next time you 
try to worship in silence, have a pencil and a piece of 
paper handy and jot down the thoughts that cross your 
“threshold of consciousness” during the worship period. 
You may find that for vou this is an excellent way to 
worship; or you may find that the Eternal has ereat 
competition in last night’ s date, tomorrow’s exam, the 
girl friend or boy friend, or even the sneeze up front. 
Some people can worship in silence; but to identify 


_silence with worship is misleading. 


If checked number three, vou made a good 
choice. Of course I realize that there should have been 
a fourth alternative—vour particular definition of wor- 
ship. (Why not jot it down right now on a postcard and 
send it to the editor of Trt INTERCOLLEGIAN? It would be 
very helpful to have a series of definitions of worship for 
a later issue of this magazine.) 

The point ] am trving to get across is that worship 
doesn’t have to take any particular form nor does it have 
to occur at any particular time. Whenever you do any- 
thing that makes you aware of God’s majesty and love 
ind also makes you aware of your responsibility to God 
and to your fellow man—-then vou are worshiping. Most 
of us need a special time and a special place plus in- 
pirational words of Scripture, music, and the directing 
ot our thoughts by a leader to make us forget every-day 
problems and think of God. But if a Christian Associa- 
tion is on its toes (and yours will be with the help of 
students like you and your newly elected colleagues) 
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They that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength, 
They shall mount on wings, like eagles, 

They shall run and not be weary 

They shall walk and not faint. 


—lsaioh 


Let’s Think About Worship 


LEONARD G. CLOUGH poses a cogent quiz 
and gives the answers too... . 


student should be made aware of God's presence in 
many activities which are not formal services of worship. 


Il. In which of the following CA activities is worship desirable? 
—1. Cabinet meeting. 


—2. CA sponsored lecture on “Courtship and Marriage.” 
—3. CA sponsored week-end work comp. 


You checked number one? Good! It means you be- 
lieve that even the business of planning programs and 
discussing committee reports can be experiences in 
which students become more aware of God’s majesty 
and love and of their responsibility to God and to their 
lellow-men. (Some cabinet members ought to become 
aware ol the grace of God when they see how much is 
accomplished by committees in spite of their inefficien- 
cy.) And what CA Cabinet can discuss the mechanics of 
sponsoring a World Student Service Fund drive without 
sensing anew the truth that God is the Father of us all 
and that we must become more concerned about our 
brother students? That one insight may be more of a 
worship experience than a traditional vesper service at- 
tended by soft music, candlelight and emotional trills 
on one’s spinal cord. This is not to say that a Cabinet 
meeting will automatically become a valid worship ex- 
perience. Help is needed. Prayers at the beginning of a 
ineeting—or in the middle of one—and carefully select- 
ed Bible passages will help to lift routine business onto 
the plane of work done for the Lord. 

I hope you checked number two! The choice of one's 
lite partner is one of the most important decisions a 
person has to make all through lite. Almost any minister 
will tell you that thoughtful young couples who are 
planning to be married are basically religious in their 
approach to their wedding: they sense that in this ex- 
perience one touches the warp and woof of God’s crea- 
tion. Any Christian Association which sponsors a lecture 
on marriage without using it as a means of bringing stu- 
dents into a closer relationship to God is not worthy of 
the name Christian Association. Here again the careful 
use of praver and Bible passages and the careful selec- 
tion of speakers are essential. 

By now you have probably begun to suspect that wor- 
ship is not out of place in any of the three situations 
listed in this question. If vou have ever been on a week- 
end work camp with ten or fifteen other students you 
know how essential worship is—whether you were paint- 
ing a room in a church, scrubbing the walls and floors of 
a settlement house, or picking apples for a farmer who 
could not hire regular help. Work, worship, and recrea- 
tion go hand in hand on a week-end work camp. In fact, 
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it’s much easier for some students to come into God's 
presence and recognize Him as the Father of all after 
they have scrubbed walls and square-danced with others 
who are equally concerned about the needs of their fel- 


low-men. 


lll. Which of the following is essential in every formal Christian worship 
service? 
—1. Reading from the Bible. 
—2. Offering for support of Christian work or to help fellow 
Christians in need. 
—3. Prayers. 


If you skipped number one it means that you believe 
it possible to worship God in a formal service without 
reading from the one source which records the experi- 
ence of your Jewish-Christian forbears. To do so is like 
trying to learn French without using a dictionary or 
vocabulary. In the Bible we have in one volume the 
record of four thousand years of human attempts to 
learn about God. You handicap yourself when you try 
to worship that God without using this important source 
of inspiration and illumination. Nowhere else in the 
world can you find so many great passages which de- 
scribe God’s will as He has revealed it to men in the 
past. Nowhere else will you find so many passages which 
have convinced people that God is majestic; that God 1s 
love; and that He requires us to love Him and our fel- 
low-men. Of course it is possible to have a worship serv- 
ice without using the Bible, but such a service will be 
much less meaningful. 

Many Christians would like to regard number two as 
non-essential; yet sacrifice has been one of the primary 
elements in worship since man became a_ worshiping 
animal. But the modern way of “taking a collection” 
often adds little to a worship experience. However, it 
can be a very moving part of the service, and special of- 
ferings such as those taken on the Universal Day of 
Prayer for students may be a moving climax to the wor- 
ship service. Many “ordinary” services, however, would 
be just as effective without an offering. 

If you are willing to omit number three, nothing | 
can say will be of help! To conduct a worship service 
without prayers just doesn’t make sense. How could one 
come to an awareness of God’s presence and not talk with 
Him? 


IV. Which of the practices listed here are detrimental to helpful worship: 
Silent prayer. 
—2. Lack of preparation on part of leader. 
—3. Poor public speaking mechanics. 


Silent prayer need not be detrimental. If a group has 
been trained to use silence effectively, it often becomes 
the only place in the service of worship where an indi- 
vidual can stand alone before God. Those who have 


never learned the value of silent prayer need to be 
trained gradually. The leader can help by suggesting 
persons or causes to be included in the silent prayer, Or 
the silence can come after a meditation, giving the wor. 
shiper an opportunity to apply to himself what has 
just been said. At the opening of a Cabinet meeting, 
some of the problems to be discussed might be listed and 
Cabinet members asked to seek God’s guidance during q 
period of silence. 

If you checked number two it is probably because yoy 
remember the time you dashed into a meeting just jn 
time to grab a hymn book, search frantically for a Bible 
passage, or to ask the nearest fellow to “take the collec. 
tion.” We need to capture some of the Old Testament 
fear of coming into God’s presence, so that we take 
time to prepare ourselves carefully before trying to lead 
others in a service of worship. This should be true evep 
if a meeting is to be opened with a simple prayer. Don't 
expect God to put words in your mouth at the last min. 
ute, or you may find yourself reciting trite, meaningles 
phrases which in no way lead people to God, but lead 
them to look upon prayer as an empty ritual. 

All of us would check number three, for all have beep 
in a worship experience where only God could hear the 
leader mumble. Or the leader talked so fast that even 
God might have trouble deciphering the jumble of sy. 
lables. Some speakers put on an act fit for the gymnasium 
but not the pulpit. (Have you ever seen anyone talk from 
a forty-five degree angle, or while tottering on the edge of 


‘a platform, or while nearly falling over the edge of a 


pulpit?) Still others have an annoying habit of running 
together the last line of the Scripture lesson with “Let 
us pray” and the “Amen” of a prayer with, “Now let us 
sing hymn number twenty.” Little things to be sure— 
but they make a big difference. God has so created us 
that we can worship best when the leader obeys some of 
the basic laws of public speaking. Follow these in your 
CA and notice how many more people find worship a 
helpful experience. 

Your score on this quiz doesn’t really matter. What 
does matter is the importance worship has in your Chris 
tian Association program. At your next Cabinet meet 
ing, have all the members present analyze each activity 
of the CA to decide how it can be made a more worship 
ful experience. Unless each CA activity helps to bring 
students to an awareness of God’s majesty and love, and 
of their responsibility to God and to their fellow-men, 
something is wrong. 


LEONARD G. CLOUGH is YMCA Secretary in the New England SCM 
with offices at 167 Tremont Street, Boston. Formerly he was pastor of the 
First Church Congregational in Cambridge, Mass., and has through the 
years been a leader in the development of the United Student Fellowship 
of the Congregational Christian Church. 


. . . the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and the truth, for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him. God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth. 


You must lay aside with your former habits your old self which is going to ruin. 


—John 4:24 


... You must adopt 


a new attitude of mind, and put on the new self which has been created in likeness to God. 


—St. Paul (Goodspeed Tr.) 


We must alter our lives in order to alter our hearts, for it is impossible to live one way and pray 


another. 


—William Law 


God does not work in all hearts alike but according to the preparation and sensitivity he finds in 


each. 


—Meister Eckhart 
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Personal Letter to Hew Cabinet TWMembers 
CAN 
al 
ul 
n DEAR BRAND-NEW CABINET MEMBER, this letter is for you—who stand in an impor- 
€ tant place in your life experience. This new task you have been asked to do can be a means to a 
. new kind of growth, a fulfilling answer to your deepest need. Perhaps already you have some 
rl intimations of this, and your mind is full of questions. Let me try to help by putting down sev- 
. eral such questions, and let me suggest some possible answers. (But the answers you will find for 
4 yourself will be the best ones!) 
n Probably your first question was, Why was 1 chosen? It is likely that the nominating 
't committee named you because you have already given much to the C.A., and they believe you 
: will continue to do so. Your contribution may be in some specific skill that the C.A. needs in 
‘ its program, perhaps in recreation leadership, or executive ability, or possibly a flair for public- 
d ity. Or, your special quality may be an orientation toward the underlying purpose of the C.A., 
so that your contemporaries feel they couldn’t get along without you. 
n Or, you may have been chosen because you are not in the mainstream of the C.A., but 
le you may represent a point of view, or possess a skill that up to now has been lacking in the 
n group. Or, you may have been chosen because you represent a group—perhaps that all fraterni- 
1. ties or sororities may have representation, or as acknowledgment that the C.A. program and 
- purpose have meaning for a variety of people and that it seeks to overarch divisions among us. 
ia Or, leaders of the Y may have seen in you possibilities that have not as yet been expressed. (Oft- 
of en very perceptive and creative analysis of human beings goes on in nominating committees.) 
4 Actually, every new cabinet member has been chosen, in some degree, for every one ot 
ig these reasons. Analyzing yourself by them will give you self-knowledge that will help you enor- 
et mously in your future relationships in the C.A. 
Us Then the next question: “What must 1 beleve, and do, and give?” You must believe in a 
— | purpose and you must believe in a process. The Christian purpose of our Associations has led 
us us to believe that we must use the democratic process as we make policy, perform our functions, 
of make judgments on our program, and select our leaders. You will be called upon to function 
ur under this process and to use it and perfect it and enhance it. 
: There are several important points to keep in mind concerning the democratic: process: 
first it is not a respectable name for inaction, sloppy performance or evasion of respoisibility. 
at And it is not a ponderous process involving quibbling and using up huge amounts of time: 
is The democratic process is a means by which the dignity of individuals, their thoughts and their 
et: feelings are not only respected but are made the basis of action and program. It is a safe process 
ity which protects the interests of individuals and groups, and the actions taken are based on the 
ip thinking of many individuals. 
ng Then, you have been thinking of Your Relation to the Association and the Cabinet. You 
nd should think of the cabinet and of the membership as a group joined together around -an idea. 
on, | In the cabinet you will be expected to make reports and bring in problems or new ideas about 
the project or committee which is your special responsibility. But you must also consider over- 
- all policy and program and carry your share of tasks that do not fall into any special category. 
CM The most important part of this is the intangible: it is the spirit and attitude that makes you 
glad to spend time working out the problems of the Association, as contrasted to the feeling that 
hip you are doing it under duress. It is the spirit and attitude that makes you reach out to\ students 
trom other colleges, and makes you interested in the intercollegiate C.A. conferences, \summer 
projects, World's Student C hristian Federation contacts, and assume responsibility and\ enthu- 
we siasm for them. At its simplest, it is unfailing attendance at meetings, and thorough- -going de- 
pendability, regardless of how many others fail. It is liking your job, believing in the — 
tion, and giving it your enthusiasm and best effort. 

As a cabinet member you will maintain Special Relationships with groups and individ- 
uals. Your Advisors or Advisory Board members are the older members of your Association and 
their partnership in the C.A. provides a fine combination of experience and fresh enthusiasm, 
makes opportunity for a rare comradeship in important undertakings, and affords resources 
that a student group alone could never achieve. (nd when changes are contemplated, when pro- 
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gram is evaluated, when there are staff changes, when the Association faces some new difficulty, 
cabinet and advisors ought to be able to communicate with each other and to share in the mak- 
ing of decisions. The channels for such rapport must be set up and used regularly, so that they 
are ready and workable in both fair weather and foul. 


As a cabinet member you must Relate Yourself tu a Staff Member. If your campus does 
not have a local staff member, you have secretaries in your region who give special thought and 
care to unstaffed Associations, and stand ready to help you. Staff members in whatever capacity 
feel responsible for helping the Association grow and flourish and meet the needs of students, 
to help you grow as a leader. They are there to listen to your problems, to share your excite- 
ment over new and imaginative ideas, to counsel, to help you plan and to work beside you. This 
means that you should regularly visit the office for chats with your staff member, to pick up 
mail and materials, and to give information about the job you are doing. If you are related to 
the regional staff, it means that you should read carefully the mail they send you and answer 
promptly. 

Now, how about Getting the Job Done? You are not required to do the work alone, but 
to share the work and worry, the pleasure and satisfaction, with a whole group of people— 
your committee. Here are a few practical suggestions for getting the work done: 


1. Consider your committee the working, planning group for your part of the program. 
In the first meeting give a presentation of the specific but large outlines of the job to be done. 
Let the committee have the fun of deciding how it is to be carried out. You, as chairman, should 
organize and clarify the details, make specific assignments, and continue to keep the outline in 
your mind. 

2. Get personally acquainted with your committee members; keep handy an up-to-date 
list of their residence, telephone numbers and places where they may be found at given times. 


g. If you are a co-chairman of your committee, where the YWCA and the YMCA work 
together, the following are musts: Before every committee meeting a conference to decide on: 
the agenda; the chairman; the problems that must reach the decision point in that committee 
meeting. 


4. Be meticulous about notifying members of meetings. Either establish a regular com- 
mittee meeting time, or notify members well in advance. 


5. If your committee is having some public event be sure to register time and place in all 
the calendars, arrange for the use of meeting space, and remember all channels of publicity. 


6. Keep records of committee meetings and events you sponsor, so you will have accu- 
rate material for a report at the end of the year. 


7. Plan far enough in advance so you can secure the speaker you want for a special oc- 
casion. Have clearly in mind what you want him to do, and tell him preferably in writing. Be 
sure of the speaker’s title, and practice it enough so you won't stumble or be overtaken by am- 
nesia when you announce it. Where financial arrangements are involved make payment on the 
spot or make definite arrangements for payment. A note a few days later should follow to thank 
him for his time and effort. 


8. Be financially responsible for C.A. money. Never keep it in your room or in your 
own pocket or purse. Turn C.A. money over to the treasurer, and turn in bills promptly, and if 
committee members have used their own money see that they are reimbursed immediately. 


g. As a cabinet member you have a new relation to the entire Association and to the col- 
lege, and have to put them into a new place in your thinking. The speeches you make in the 
name of the C.A., the ideas you put in writing, the posters you place in public places—all 
these have wider implications than meet the eye, so it is well to test out ideas before they reach 
the big, wide world. Do not speak or write for the whole Association, except with the official 
backing of the group. 


And now to finish my letter to you with this personal word about working with peo- 
ple, young and old. My material, as I work with people, is the tenderest and the most potent 
stuff on earth—human personality. Never, no matter how tense the situation, how confused 
the issue, may I handle my material carelessly or harshly. I must remain sensitive to its strength 
and its weakness, and to its possibilities. I must be alert to those things which make human per- 
sonality grow, as well as to those which crush and thwart it. I must have infinite patience with 
it. I may count my work a failure and a desecration if my material crumbles under my hand; | 
may count my work a success and a blessing if mv efforts help it to grow and flourish. 


Sincerely yours, 


Elizabeth Blakesley 


ELIZABETH BLAKESLEY is Executive Director 
of the YWCA in Oberlin College. 
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When Higher Education Religious 


AS I think back over my student 
davs, I recall certain well-defined 
types of faculty members, everyone 
of which, I suspect, still inhabits the 
American college or university cam- 


pus. 


Professors You Have Known 


There is that biology protessor, 
rather inarticulate about religion, 
who yet demands from you a scru- 
pulous regard for facts. A hard dis- 
ciplinarian, he insists that you too 
be cautious in interpreting your 
facts and precise as you state your 
observations and conclusions. This 
attitude, this insistence or unpreju- 
diced procedure is, I believe, a re- 
ligious contribution. 

And that sociology professor who 
subjects your pet prejudices to a 
withering examination, who keeps 
pointing at some of the religious 
hypocrisies in certain popularly held 
religious and moral attitudes. Some 
of his students think he should be 
fired because he seems irreligious— 
while others find that he stirs them 
to fresh self-examination. 

And, in your English Literature 
course you may be fortunate in hav- 
ing one of those teachers who can 
make old writings come vividly alive 
in their historical context. If he can 
also bring to you the living experi- 
ence behind the book, and explore 
and evaluate some of the author’s 
ideas with you, he can _ without 
doubt make a substantial contribu- 
tion to your religious development 
in college. 

And that “absent-minded” profes- 
sor of philosophy who nevertheless 
insists On systematic thinking from 
his students: in the classroom he 
will cleverly dissect a piece of loose 
thinking and show how several facets 
of human life are really inter-re- 
lated; he will probe the depths of 
what seems to be an easy problem, 


EDWIN E. AUBREY is Professor of Religious 
Thought in the University of Pennsylvania. 
This article gives the major parts of his ad- 
dress last January to the National Student 
Assembly, in Oxford, Ohio. 
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because one of the tests of educa- 
tion is whether it enables you to ap- 
prehend that there may be hidden 
depths to every problem. His great 
gift is that he can explain opposing 
viewpoints, making you see why 
these people have come to think that 
way. William James of Harvard, one 
of the great American teachers, once 
said that a teacher should try to ex- 
pound his opponent’s views even 
more clearly than the opponent can 
himself. A teacher who can do that 
for you not merely helps you to un- 
derstand the other person, but he 
presents to you an example of a 
discipline which should underlie all 
just and fair criticism. 


Characteristics of the College 
Community 


You may well wonder how these 
varied types of faculty members are 
able to work together as a group. 
The answer lies in the fact that these 
college professors have set up for 
themselves certain ideals and stand- 
ards to which in general they ad- 
here. By acceptance of these com- 
mon criteria they constitute a com- 
munity of scholars and teachers. 

The first characteristic of this 
community is a passion for acquir- 
ing ideas, for organizing, exchang- 
ing and interpreting them. Teach- 
ers seem to hold to a tremendous be- 
lief in the power of ideas. I like to 
think that many students share in 
this faith in ideas: for example, 
when we participate in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and 
in the World Student Service Fund, 
we do so because we believe that the 
educated man has a role in the 
world, that ideas are sources of pow- 
er in our contemporary life. If we 
didn’t believe that, we wouldn’t be- 
lieve in education—and we wouldn't 
be concerned to help students in 
other countries complete their edu- 
cation when they have been caught 
in the havoc of war. 

The second characteristic of facul- 
ty members at their best is that thev 


are meticulous about facts, impa- 
tient of careless statement and re- 
lentless in probing and in seeking 
new knowledge. That is the job of 
intellectual inquiry. 

Third, they try to be fair in pre- 
senting and criticizing opposing 
views. They believe in a kind of 
judicial temper in thinking and 
have a fatal ability to see the other 
side of a question. Unfailingly they 
introduce the phrase: “But now let’s 
look at the other side,” with the 
natural result that people who hold 


} 
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Much more than dates, data, equations 

and formulae pass from professor to stu- 

dent; teaching at its best is an experience 
in religious discipline 
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dogmatic convictions accuse the pro- 
fessors of Jacking any conviction. 

Fourth, they believe in freedom 
of thought and freedom to publish 
the results of their thought. An ex- 
ample may be seen in the events in 
the University of California where 
in these last months many faculty 
members have been ready to make 
great sacrifices for the principle of 
intellectual freedom. 

And fifth, faculty members, de- 
spite an occasional cynicism about 
their students, nevertheless have a 
tremendous faith in young people, 
and they want above all things to 
teach them. A famous professor once 
said that the great thing about his 
job was that the university paid him 
for doing what he wanted most to 
do. Of course it is not the daily rou- 
tine of the teaching job that wins 
the devotion of these men and wom- 
en. They see beyond this term's 
classes a society which depends in a 
sense on the graduates of the uni- 
versity, and they believe that it is 
the function of the university to 
produce a trained citizenship who 
will serve as an intellectual con- 
science for the community. 

These faculty members are well 
aware that a student is more than a 
brain. In their classrooms they want 
the individual student to be a total 
personality, and not a compartment 
of a brain dealing with sociology or 
chemistry or a particular course in 
Victorian literature. 


The Professors’ Dilemma 


All this, you will say, adds up to 
a highly idealized picture of the fac- 
ulty; You know. plenty of profes- 
sors who don’t fit into this outline 
at all. True enough! And_ while 
some professors may adhere to great 
ideals, they also have their very hu- 
man foibles. ‘True again, and what 
may appear to be even worse, teach- 
ers as a group seem to hold them- 
selves somewhat apart the 
world revolution which is reshaping 
the whole earth. But perhaps this 
remoteness is not an oblivion to 
world-shaking events, but is part of 
a fatal propensity to stop and think. 
When the professor sits down to 
think he may seem to be ignoring 
his responsibility as a citizen. Yet he 
may be accepting an even deeper re. 
sponsibility, for in the midst of 
revolutionary tendencies and _ social 
hysteria it is essential that some calm 
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and level thinking be done, so that 
we may be able to define our goal, 
and the way to reach it. 

At still another point the faculty 
member is caught in a dilemma. 
One of the ideals in academic think- 
ing is to keep the question open— 
which is to say that we believe our 
conclusions should be tentative. But 
how can one remain tentative and 
still make necessary decisions? If an 
educated person is one who senses 
the complexity of a problem, he 
cannot make the quick, naive de- 
cisions which are so easy to those 
who are unable to see the alterna- 
tives. (nd so the professor is caught 
in the dilemma of reaching decisions 
and at the same time keeping the 
conclusion tentative enough to al- 
low for growth in wisdom and pow- 
er of decision. 

The scientific discipline is new in 
the universities, for not until the 
igth Century did it really win its 
way into the curriculum. Now look 
at it! The scientific emphasis on ob- 
jectivity has created an embarrass- 
ment for us with regard to our com- 
mitment in a given situation. One 
should commit himself to action in 
terms of that which he perceives as 
the best course. At the same time 
one tries to look at the situation and 
his own action in it and ask himself 
whether he, as a person, is doing the 
best thing in that situation. It’s a 
nice question whether you can do 
both things at once—and the answer 
is that you have to maintain a sort 
of alternation between both. We 
must do the best we know, but we 
must perpetually examine the best 
we know so that we may do even 
better. 

The academic professor is caught 
also in a conflict between the claims 
of freedom and of discipline. Some- 
one has defined democracy as a proc- 
ess of negotiation, compromise and 
consent. But a person who feels very 
strongly on the rightness of his view- 
point is suspicious of compromise; 
vet compromise is a discipline, for 
it takes the opponent’s idea into ac- 


count along with your own. While 
this process of discipline acts as 
check on freedom, it also makes free. 
dom productive. How free can one 
be and be productive, and how djs. 
ciplined can one be without being 
dogmatic? The university professor, 
along with other members of the 
academic community, finds himself 
caught in this conflict between cop. 
centration and receptivity or open. 
mindedness. 


The Task of Religion in the 
University 


Some people think if you can just 
get the college to accept a Christian 
creed, the problem of Christian edu. 
cation will thereby be solved. The 
problem is deeper than that. Mere 
acceptance of a creed would not as. 
sure a Christian college, nor would 
it assure a Christian education for 
its students. Let’s avoid the tempta- 
tion to be pharisaical about this 
matter, and instead look objectively 
at the question: What is the task of 
religion in the university? 

1. I have said that faculty mem- 
bers have a passion for acquiring and 
organizing and exchanging and in. 
terpreting ideas. But why do they 
believe that the things of the mind 
are worth such steady pursuit? Be. 
cause the mind is concerned to dis. 
cover and create order, and to en- 
vision possibilities not yet realized. 
Man, as someone has said, is the one 
animal able to envision possibilities. 
But he could not bring these possi- 
bilities to fruition in a_ chaotic 
world. When man asserts his faith 
in the possibilities of thinking, he 
assumes some kind of objective order 
in the universe. This faith in an 
ordered world is one facet of belief 
in the idea of God. 

When we say we live in a world 
which is not static but is capable of 
development in terms of possibili- 
ties, then we are saying we live in 2 
dynamic world, a world in which 
there is continuity but which never 
theless is on the move. And this con 
tinuity of movement in the world 
which sometimes we term “divine 
purpose,” this too is what we meal 
by God. Our faith embraces a po 
sibility as a basis for action. We ac 
not merely in terms of what we have 
but in terms of what we believe we 
can have. Thus men of faith are en 
abled to see that which is invisible 
to people who have not faith. It 
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follows that, if these assumptions 
underlie the faith in thinking, then 
it is the task of religion to make that 
postulate or assumption explicit. 

2. Yes, faculty members are me- 
ticulous about facts and _ insistent 
that the intellectual job shall be 
done with relentless thoroughness. 
But what is the use of carrying on 
relentlessly, unless you can hope to 
come to terms with some sort of 
order in the world? And the concep- 
tion of cosmic order implies a hu- 
militvy—for we know that our world 
has richness of meaning which we 
have not fully grasped and which 
we therefore should be seeking. 

g. The faculty member tries to 
be fair in presenting opposing views 
and honest in dealing with the evi- 
dence, even when it contradicts his 
own viewpoint. The capacity to 
keep unassimilated facts in the pic- 
ture, to allow the facts to determine 
the ultimate conclusions (rather 
than adhere to some a priori con- 
clusions which determine the facts 
you will allow yourself to see), this 
is a part of intellectual honesty. 
Only by this route will you ultimate- 
ly come to terms with reality: so we 
believe that truth is a higher value 
than our own convenience. At this 
point education finds itself chal- 
lenged by communism, for the edu- 
cated man believes that truth can 
be defined neither in terms of that 
which suits proletarian interests, nor 
of that which suits capitalist inter- 
ests. Therefore he maintains a de- 
tachment toward both groups, for 


he believes that truth has its de- 
mands on all groups of men and 
cannot be subordinated to social 
convenience. Man then is subordi- 
nate to a truth beyond himself; or to 
put it in Christian terms, we live 
under and are subordinate to the 
will of God. 

4. Why do faculty members _ be- 
lieve in freedom of thought and 
freedom to publish the results of 
their thinking? Their faith rests 
upon the conviction that in a dem- 
ocratic community every individual 
has some peculiar and unique per- 
spective to contribute to the discus- 
sion. It insists on the significance of 
the individual’s experience. 

This is the point where Christian- 
ity and democracy come together in 
their belief in the worth and the 
significance of the individual. And 
the individual for this reason is not 
merely a contributing factor to the 
discussion—he is an end in himself. 
His unique destiny must be worked 
out. So when we think of every in- 
dividual as_having some kind of a 


destiny which is peculiarly his, he 
cannot be subordinated to the self- 
ish ends of any other individual or 
group. He is a creative factor in so- 
ciety—and freedom is not merely a 
privilege which is granted, it is a re- 
sponsibility to be safeguarded. 
When a question concerning free- 
dom arises in a state university, the 
state has a responsibility to main- 
tain freedom on the campus; it does 
not merely grant it as a special priv- 
ilege, like a little icing on a cake. 

5. I have said that the faculty 
members are interested in young 
people and want to see them de- 
velop as well-integrated human be- 
ings. Every age has its catch-word: 
in the 17th Century “gravitation” 
was the solution of all problems, 
and the catchword in our day is “‘in- 
tegration.”” The word doesn’t help 
us until we know the level and scope 
of integration that make for a well- 
developed person. Christianity sug- 
gests that this should be an integra- 
tion at the level of man’s consecra- 
tion to God. Further, it should be 
an integration in terms of the deep- 
est concerns of all men everywhere. 
The Kingdom of God then is one in 
which life is integrated in terms of 
its farthest perspective and its widest 
conceivable universal scope. 

When religious forces on a cam- 
pus challenge faculty members and 
students to examine the assumptions 
underlying their educational pro- 
gram in this way, they render one 
of the most important contributions 
of religion to higher education. 


The Mind's Aduenture ts a Religious Quest 


One of the chief marks of democracy in America has been its zeal 
for providing education to all who can take advantage of it. Learning 
should not be the priority of any given class in society. . . . 


This American dream of education open to all as far as merit deserves 
has received its most striking statement, in respect to higher learning, in 
the Report of the President’s Commission, completed in March, 1947... . 


What is clear in the Report is its secular basis. . 
another ten years, going to have four and a half million students—or 
even two thirds of that number—in our institutions of higher learning, 
our first task is to see that the learning is productive of some greater 
wisdom than we have been giving to the students we normally have. If 
this century is really going to belong to the common man, let us give 
the common man something of his common possessions—the faith that 
confers community, the faith that has made man really free from all 


the lower orders that would enslave... . 


The last half of our century is likely to be a fruitful one, not just out 
of its best inquiry, but out of its best convictions. “The higher learning 
in America has developed a broad urbanity, an all-engulfing tolerance, 
which finds it easy to be hospitable to everything except conviction— 
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and genuine conviction, which must not be confused with intolerance, is 
one of the crying needs of our age.” This conviction will never grow out 
of our tools and techniques, though the human beings who achieve it 


can be helped toward it by the benevolent goods in modern science. 


. . If we are, within 


Even the enlightened reason needs something beyond itself to fashion 
recalcitrant human passions and the human will, for the will seems to 
have a freedom deeper than any freedom of the mind. It has in it a 
possible anarchy, at least, beyond any the reason has ever known. The 
problem of either individual or social salvation seems to come at last to 
be one of values and of loyalty to these values. 


It is not a problem of being open-minded, or objective, or dispassion- 
ate, or of mental discipline, or of learning to suspend the judgment. It 
is a problem of loving and hating the proper things, a problem of call- 
ing only beautiful things beautiful, a problem of cherishing values of 
universal validity rather than those of limited worth. . . . In other words, 


it is a religious problem. To say this is to give, of course, no clinching 


arguments for Christianity. But it does suggest the paucity of an educa- 
tion that refuses even to examine what those arguments are and what 
has happened to human life where they prevailed. 


From The Mind’s Adventure—Howard Lowry. (Westminster Press, $2.50.) 
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The National Assembly of the Student Christian Association Movement 
(at Miami University, January 1951) formulated program recommenda- 
tions for student YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs. Following are highlights 
of those recommendations, organized on the framework adopted by the 
Assembly in the selection of Program Emphases 


CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT—We seek commitment to God through Jesus 
Christ by means of worship, study and action. We seek answers to the 
basic questions of life within the Christian faith. We attempt to state 
clearly the relation of our faith to all fields of human inquiry. 


BIBLE STUDY—We study the Bible in our search for God's will and 
seek to make Biblical perspectives integral to all activities of our Chris- 
tian Association. 


WORSHIP—We seek to make more meaningful the worship of God, as 
revealed in Christ. Through prayer we seek the will of God for our lives. 


THE CHURCH—The Student YMCA and YWCA are not a church but 
are a part of the Church Universal. They seek to make the Christian 
witness to church members and to those who are not connected with any 
church. As a part of the ecumenical task of our Movement, we seek unity 
among Christians of various conviction and heritage. We encourage 
student church members to take active parts in the YMCA and YWCA, 
and encourage our members to become effective church members. We 
recommend study of the nature and work of the Church. 


EVANGELISM—We are an evangelistic movement. We seek to bring to 
all men the knowledge that God accepts them despite their separation 
from Him. The Movement awakens students to the emptiness of life 
lived apart from God and confronts them with the necessity of Chris- 
tian decision. We recommend special study of the nature and work of 
the missionary movement and continued cooperation with the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 


PERSONAL LIFE 


PERSONAL RELATIONS—We seek to understand ourselves as persons, 
our basic needs, our limitations, and our potentialities. To this end we 
use experience, knowledge of the social sciences, and the insight and 
judgment of Christian faith. We are concerned not only about the per- 
sons students may become through religious growth but accept them as 
they are, persons of infinite worth in the sight of God. 


FAMILY LIFE—As in all personal relationships, those between men and 
women should be based on sincerity and respect. In marriage there 
should be mutual understanding, emotional security, and concern for 
the potentialities of the partner. We recognize that sex relations play a 
role in marriage, but are not the only important manifestation of love. 
CHRISTIAN VOCATION1-We desire to respond to the call of God in 
discovering the life work \n which we can use fully our capacities for 
serving Him and our follevhgnen. We seek help from Christians at work 
in various vocations in clarifying the ways in which these vocations may 
be used more fully in working-toward the Kingdom of God. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


CAMPUS LIFE—We seek God's will for all campus relationships and 
work to make our practices express His intentions for our common life. 
We work for the participation of all students in meaningful group life 
so that none may feel excluded and that all may be given opportunity 
for personal development. We work for fraternity among all members of 
the campus community and oppose all practices which discriminate on 
the basis of race, nationality or ethnic origin. 


HIGHER EDUCATION—The university should be a community dedicated 
to the search for truth, the enlightenment of the individual, and the 
well-being of mankind. It should endeavor to develop vocational skills, 
awareness of our cultural heritage, and understanding of the prob- 
lems man faces today. It should develop spiritually mature men and 
women, able to make sound social judgments. Because religion is in- 
herent in the fulfillment of these goals, we seek to understand its 
proper relation to the university. 
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We join with universities in seeking to formulate a unifying frame of 
reference in terms of the highest commonly held values of the com. 
munity. For some universities, this frame of reference will be in Chris. 
tian terms, but not for others. We urge Christians in all types of ip. 


stitutions to be alert to ways in which the objectives of the university @ 


can be made more consonant with Christianity. 


NATION AND WORLD 


WORLD RELATEDNESS—As Christians we believe all men are members 
of one family under God. Therefore, we work on the peaceful union of 
all peoples in a world community. We appreciate the diversity of peo- 
ples and regard differences as sources of mutual enrichment. We seek 
to further world community through deeper exchanges of ideas and con- 
victions with persons in other countries, and recommend the following 
channels for communication: enriched personal contacts with foreign 
students; participation in the ecumenical movement; understanding other 
cultures through the missionary movement; participation in conferences 
and work camps abroad; cooperation with the United Nations and 
UNESCO; and participation in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

In this period of unprecedented world conflict, we recognize the tre- 
mendous power of cur country and work with other Christians to bring 
its use consciously under the judgment of God. We place major emphasis 
during the next four years on striving for a just and durable peace. 

We support the United Nations and urge our government to work 
through it as the primary channel for the conduct of international af- 
fairs. We urge our government to work for admission to the United No- 
tions of any state which exercises de facto authority over its people 
and fulfills qualifications for membership in the United Nations. 

We support the claims of the oppressed peoples for political freedom 
and economic justice. We urge our government to oppose those govern- 
ments that selfishly exploit the peoples and resources of undeveloped 
countries. We recommend giving them aid to the fullest extent, without 
restriction concerning their form of government, through the technical 
assistance program of the United Nations, the “Point Four’ program of 
our government, and through private organizations such as the YMCA, 
YWCA, and World Student Service Fund. 

We refuse to recognize the inevitability of war and urge our govern- 
ment to use every effort to negotiate concerning world problems. We 
affirm our opposition to Peacetime Universal Military Training and Uni- 
versal Military Service (excepting Selective Service). Aware of the dif- 
fering Christian convictions within our movement, we support those who 
serve in the armed forces of the country; and those who refuse such 
participation as a matter of Christian conscience. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—Because all men have dignity and worth as sons of 
God, we believe that full civil rights should be theirs without discrimina- 
tion as to race, color, sex, birth, economic status or creed. Among 
these human rights are freedom of religion and conscience; freedom of 
speech, press, inquiry and assembly; the right to work under decent con- 
ditions for fair compensation; the right to education, to recreational 
facilities, to health services, and to transportation facilities without 
discrimination; the right to vote; and equal rights before the law. We 
are uncompromisingly opposed to racial discrimination and segregation 
and shall work for a social order which provides every individual regard- 
less of race, opportunity to participate and share alike in all relation- 
ships of life. We seek to free ourselves of prejudice and give to all per- 
sons the respect due them as sons of God. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES—We affirm our belief in the freedom of individuals to 
search for truth and to express themselves individually or in groups with 
due regard for moral responsibility and public order. We recognize the 
importance of maintaining national security, but oppose measures— 
such as the Internal Security Act and special loyalty oaths—which vio- 
late the rights of expression and assembly. We are concerned about 
threats to academic freedom and oppose measures which restrict free 
inquiry and expression in universities. More 
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National Assembly delegates, before a legislative session 


ASSEMBLY ACTIONS (Continued) 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE—We believe that human capacity and the re- 
sources of the earth are gifts from God and that their use should be in 
accordance with God's purpose. We support the right of all employable 
persons to work under decent conditions and at fair compensation. We 
work for a standard of living throughout the world adequate for the 
security and welfare of individuals and the family. We support strong, 
democratic labor unions and urge concern for public welfare on the part 
of both labor and management in the adjustment of disputes. We sup- 
port federal aid for slum clearance and low-cost housing; for education, 
in the form of scholarship grants to institutions; and for the conserva- 
tion and development of natural resources. We urge study of the social 


security system and its adequacy for meeting the hazards of living. We 
recommend study of existing economic and political systems—commu- 
nism, socialism, capitalism and facism—and their relation to democracy. 


EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP—We believe it imperative that Christian 
students express their convictions through the processes of citizenship 
in the local community, the state, the nation and world. We believe 
that the best way to establish habits of responsible participation is to 
study and act on specific issues in the social, political and economic 
fields, employing a variety of practical techniques. We recommend es- 
tablishment of a Committee on Effective Citizenship in every CA. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY: AFTERMATH 


We Became Responsible 

Citizens 
HOME we came with a long list of 
actions passed at Assembly. How 
could we make them matter? How 
could we make them vivid and real 
to students who hadn't voted on 
them? We decided to let them vote. 

We chose three of the controver- 
sial issues: (1) That the main CA 
program emphasis for the next four 
years shall be world peace; (2) Op- 
position to peacetime universal mili- 
lary training; (3) Opposition to loy- 
al oaths and support of academic 
freedom. We set up a legislative as- 
embly and aired the questions. All 
three actions passed. 

But the matter didn’t end there. 
‘udents began to ask, “Should the 
Y take a stand on one or the other 
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side of a social issue?” “When the 
national movement takes stands on 
issues, do we have to?” These and 
other questions led to a session to 
think through the Y’s philosophy of 
social action. What was our concern, 
and how could that concern be 1im- 
plemented? There were those who 
thought that the Y’s concern was for 
individuals, that as such it should 
provide a forum for all points of 
view and not, itself, take definite 
stands. Others felt that the Y was 
concerned with building a good so- 
ciety, and to be effective as a group 
it should take stands when it felt a 
concern. 

Out of the discussion of these 
points of view came a clarification 
of our philosophy as a local group. 
Most of us felt that the Y’s chief 
concern is with the stimulation of 


individual growth and conviction. 
It is also concerned that these con- 
victions be made effective in the 
world. Since environmental condi- 
tions often hamper individual 
growth, the Y should work to re- 
move these hindrances of society. 
Open and free discussion directed 
toward decision and action should 
be used in aiding individuals to de- 
velop conviction. And because 1n- 
dividuals with conviction are more 
effective when they work in and 
through groups, the Y must openly 
express the consensus of these con- 
victions, realizing however, that the 
appearance of new facts may cause 
the individuals to change their posi- 
non. 
—Jupy REYNOLDs 
University of Washington 


Turn the page, please, for more 
grass-roots reports » 
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Spur to 
Spiritual Evolution 


THE spiritual influence that was so 
strongly felt in the National Assem- 
bly has extended to our campus. 
The hours we spent at the Assembly 
facing the implications of our Chris- 
tian faith have borne fruit in some- 
thing equivalent to a spiritual evolu- 
tion. We are developing a better or- 
ganization of our local group. We 
are analyzing our Christian faith 
and practice—and we know that our 
sins are numerous. We realize too 
that we are failing as Christians 
when we substitute charity for hon- 
est Christian action. 
—FREDDYE SUE TURNER 
Philander Smith College 


We Found Unity in 
Our Christian Faith 


IT MEANT talking with delegates 
trom Texas, Alabama, California— 
and suddenly seeing myself as part 
of a national movement. It meant a 
widening of viewpoints, as my ideas 
were challenged by the problems 
and beliefs of hundreds of students, 
and by the world outlook of the 
speakers. It meant worship alone, 
and with 1,300 other delegates, 
when differences of background and 
of aims were forgotten as we wor- 
shipped God, together. The Assem- 
bly meant all this, and more. 

There was in the Assembly, a sin- 
cerity stemming from the theme, 
What does God require of us? The 
delegates were keenly aware of the 
crucial times in which we live, yet 
convinced of the meaningfulness of 
God; they sought to relate the two. 

The earnestness of the students 
was impressive. Consistently they 
missed recreation to think through 
important issues. They tried—even 
at 2 A.M.—to learn all sides of a 
question, before voting at legislative 
sessions. They felt deeply their re- 
sponsibility to seek and do the will 
of God in a war-torn world. 

But even at the Assembly we 
found that human. nature is not 
perfect. Arguments arose and some- 
times individual interests were pro- 
moted: we could not measure up to 
God's requirements even for a week. 
Yet basically we remained united by 
our Christian faith. I realized, as 
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the “Hallelujah Chorus” rang out on 
New Year’s eve, that “He shall reign 
forever and ever .. .” and that in 
this belief is the one hope of our 
troubled world. 

The Assembly confronted me with 
the necessity of shouldering my re- 
sponsibility, but it also showed me 
that the whole burden is not mine. 
Ultimately, the world is not depend- 
ent on us but on God. God requires 
that we do justly and love mercy, 
and that we need not do this alone, 
but may walk humbly with Him. 


Upton 
College 


—NANCY 
Smith 


Realizing the Student 
Potential 


1T was a meaningtul experience to 
work in the Assembly hearings, shap- 
ing the recommendations and _ reso- 
lutions which were to come before 
the Assembly. The planned worship 
and Bible Study period, the sharing 
of convictions in bull sessions all 
contributed to a religious growth. 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what 
1s good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, and to 


love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’—Micah VI: 8 


—RAYMOND 
Colby College 


Another Time, 
More Bible Study 


SINCE Bible study is so important, 
more time should have been given 
to it. (There is a certain hurry after 
breakfast which might be avoided at 
another time.) Bible study worked 
best in cell groups; those who met in 
groups, with real dedication to study 
for that half-hour, found it a rich 
experience. 

Somehow delegates should be 
made more conscious of their basic 
Christian objectives while they are 
in the process of making policy to 
carry out those objectives. ‘Too often 
we felt that the policy making be- 
came the sole objective, and the leg- 
islative floor became a place for air- 
ing political and social ideas which 
had not been thought through fully. 
To do this is perhaps a common 
weakness, of which all should be 
watchful. 


(SRANT 


The actions taken at the Assen, 
bly and the discussions that precedeg 
these actions showed that this group 
of Christian students is genuinely 
interested in world, community, col. 
lege, and personal problems, and 
were trying to find answers to the 
problems. 

The Watchnight Service, the Sun. 
day Communion, and the daily wor. 
ship were a real source of strength, 
All in all, to the delegates from 
UNH, it was a memorable experi. 
ence. 

—Rosert SALLIFS and REBECCA Fry 

University of New Hampshire 


Was the Money 
Well Spent? 


THE students showed a wonderfy! 
eagerness to learn and to discuss, 
And because of that, the Assembly 
may have done a lot of good. The 
speakers were first-rate. It is to be 
hoped that their addresses didn't 
merely give us a pleasant sensation, 
but really challenged us, so that the 
next four years will bring manifold 
returns in a more mature Christian 
college generation that will not hope 
to solve great problems by merely 
passing hundreds of resolutions. 
Then, by the grace of God, we may 
hope that the $90,000 which the As. 
sembly cost (money that could have 
saved thousands of unfortunate peo- 
ple from death by starvation) will 
not be counted against us. 
—-MARIANKA FOUSEK, ‘52 
Wellesley College 


Democracy was 
Demonstrated 


WE were not satisfied with just one 
opinion on a subject, we wanted 
more than one. We wanted to know 
everything we could on the subject, 
and then we could formulate our 
own ideas. The Assembly demon: 
strated to me that even the opinion 
of one insignificant person was 0! 
value. In the committees everyone 
had an equal chance to state hi 
views. There was not unanimous 
agreement on every issue, but 
through democratic argument ané 
discussion we learned to formulate 
plans which were the best for all. 
—DIANA SHERWOOD 
University of Kans@ 
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“THIS IS THE 
FEDERATION” 


MARIE-JEANNE DE HALLER 
speaks of the significance of 
insignificant groups which—all 
‘round the world—comprise 
the World’s Student Christian 


Federation. 


THE QUESTION been 
asked most frequently in America 
is, “What is the Federation?” ‘The 
answer is just this: The, World’s 
student Christian Federatiom is, pri- 
marily, people. It is the Christian 
students one meets on campuses 1n 
Asia, in Africa, Europe, South 
America and North America. It is a 
community of students in many 
countries who share in the search 
for a better understanding of what 
our Christian duty is, who share the 
anxiety, the anger sometimes, and 
also the joy of being together in our 
questioning and in our efforts to 
deepen our faith. Many of us who 
come together in Federation conter- 
ences are worried about the world 
and about our own future; but we 
know that there is something beyond 
whatever can happen to us immedi- 
ately. We feel the need of sharing 
experiences, gaining new _ insights 
and helping others as much as we 
can. 

When I was in the USA last au- 
tumn, the Federation (to me) was 
you. When you come from America 
to Europe, you are the Federation. 
Last January, the National Assem- 
bly sent greetings from Ohio, USA, 
to the New Zealand students who 
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Steering Committee of the WSCF Conference last summer in France. The lady is Marie- 

Jeanne de Haller; the others (from left): Wim Wesseldijk, Holland; Max-Alain Chevalier, 

France; Ko Kyaw Than, Burma; Solomon Babalola, Nigeria; Harvey Perkins, Australia; 

Philippe Maury, France; John Deschner, USA; Mikko Juva, Finland. For a brief space, 
this group and the conference there was “the Federation” 


This too is the Federation: The members are theological students meeting in Switzerland 
last summer to study the Bible. England, Wales, New Zealand, India, Switzerland and 
USA are represented 


were then having their summer con- 
ference (in weather so hot it re- 
quired real effort to pass the resolu- 
tions necessary to keep their move- 
ment functioning.) The New Zea- 
landers too sent greetings—and to 
each group the other was “The Fed- 
eration.” 

The Federation is not necessarily 
something very powerful; it is just 
groups of people here and there who 
are trying to discover what Chris- 
tianity means and how each can 
grow in it and help each other to 


meet and overcome difficulties. 
When I return to Europe, I shall 
think of the Federation in terms of 
the students I have met in Ameri- 
can colleges: the little room in 
Huntsville, Texas, where students 
came all through the day to ask 
questions. . . and the dormitory of a 
Nevada college where I sat with a 
group late into the night trying to 
define what is meant by “a living 
faith” ... and Prairie View, Texas, 
where we together tried to define 
the nature of the dehumanization 
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which happens in our world and 
what we can do to restore to people 
their value as persons. I shall cher- 
ish these, my “Federation contacts” 
in America. 


In America, Europe and some 
parts of Asia, the Federation has 
been a part of student life for more 
than half a century. But in other 
parts of the world it is today a new 
idea, still in the experimental stage. 
In Latin-America, for instance, sev- 
eral small groups are desperately 
trying to build up a movement; as a 
starting-point they asked the Fed- 
eration to help them set up a con- 
ference of the available Christian 
leadership. 

In Nigeria a new movement was 
born last year. The incentive came 
from a Federation member who as a 
student in Madras had gained much 
in the Student Christian Movement 
there. Passing through Nigeria, he 
gathered a few students together and 
said, “Why don’t you have an SCM 
as we have it in India? It is really 
worth having.”’ The Indian has left 
Nigeria, but when he left the move- 
ment there was very much. alive. 
And last January two young peo- 
ple sailed from America for Nigeria 
where they are going to help in the 
new student movement in_e that 
country. They are John Karefa 
Smart of Sierra Leone and his wife 
who was American-born Rena Wel- 
ler, formerly a staff member in the 
New York State SCM. This inter- 
change and sharing of gifts and ex- 
perience—this 7s the Federation. 

In South Africa the student 
Movement is bravely facing the dif- 
ficult interracial issue. (You've read 
“Cry, the Beloved Country?”) Their 
conference next July will center on 


the controversial racial issue. In- 
deed, they have asked Phillipe 
Maury, the Federation’s General 


Secretary, to come to discuss the is- 
sues with them—a courageous act, 
for they well know the Federation 
attitude on questions of race rela- 
tionships. 

In Asia, the student Christian 
groups had in Ceylon in 1948 for 
the first time a conference for the 
Christian leadership of all Asia. 
The Asian movements are planning 


MARIE-JEANNE de HALLER is a Federation 
staff member whose office address is the fa- 
mous “13 Rue Calvin, Geneva.” Given here is 
a somewhat briefed version of her address to 
the National Student Assembly in Oxford, 
Ohio. 
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for a leadership training conterence, 
next Christmas, in Batavia. They 
have asked me to prepare for this 
conference a study outline on the 
Christian meaning of freedom: they 
want to grapple courageously with 
that issue, in its political setting. 


When Leila Anderson came to 
Furope last January (from USA, 
where she is Executive of the Na- 
tional Student YWCA) the Federa- 
tion officers met to prepare for this 
Asian conference. They planned also 
for a conference of Christian youth 
in India in 1952, In cooperation with 
the World’s YMCA, World's 
YWCA, World Council of Churches 
and World Council of Christian FEd- 
ucation. Does such planning appear 
fantastic, in our disturbed world? 
No, for as Christians we have an 
obligation to continue our work in 
the world of God, at least until we 
are forced to stop. Actually, through- 
out two world wars, no major work 
of the Federation has been aban- 
doned. On the contrary, in many a 
war-scarred country there have been 
individuals and groups who have 
managed somehow to keep the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement alive. 
They testify to the wonderful truth 
that Christianity cannot be killed. 
Truly, our Federation is a_ fragile 
thing, but it becomes strong as it Is 
created anew by God—who uses peo- 
ple like you and me to build this 
world-wide community to serve His 
purposes for His world. 


“13 Rue Calvin” is the hospitible Geneva 
office of the WSCF. Student visitors from 
other countries are welcome there 


WUS and WSSF 


World University Service is a 
tively new international organization, 
formed by the merging of Internationa} 
Student Service and World Student Re. 
lief last January. Ihe headquarters of. 
fices of the new organization are at 13, 
Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 

WUS is the international body with 
which the World Student Service Fund 
of the USA is affliated. WSSF works 
with and through WUS in programs 
devised to aid needy students and 
strengthen the sense of a community 
of university men and women in 4ll 
parts of the world, wherever friendly 
international contacts are still possible. 
Last year American students and friends 
contributed $528,767, to this work of 
aiding our fellow students other 
countries. 

When World University Service was 
formed it combined the strength of 
the two international groups. The new 
organization enjoys the sponsorship of 
the leading international student or. 
ganizations: Pax Romana, World’s Stu. 
dent Christian Federation, World Un. 
ion of Jewish Students, and many na. 
tional unions of students. R. H. Edwin 
Espy, Executive of the National Stu- 
dent Council of YMCA, is Treasurer of 
WUS. 


Programs of relief supported by WUS 
are devised with a view to providing 
maximum material assistance through 
projects in which a small investment 
can become self-multiplying by stim- 
ulating student self-help enterprises. 
The Studentenwerk Organization in 
German universities is a direct out- 
growth of cooperative relief enterprises 
established after the First World War. 
These student welfare programs, now 
an indigenous part of the German uni- 
versity system, demonstrate the sound- 
ness of the self-help principle. 

Through WSSF American 
are enabled to make an immediate con- 
tribution which will have permanent 
significance in the lives of fellow stu- 
dents who will live and study because 
there was provided, when it was need: 
ed most, food or a place in a hostel, a 
textbook or a scholarship. 

There is too much suffering in the 
world—too many wounded and dead, 
too much hatred and chaos. Hostilities 
can only increase this intolerable bur- 
den. Americans can participate in 4 
world-wide ministry of healing and en- 
couragement in our universities, 
through our contributions, this ace 
demic World Student 
Service Fund. 
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The book 
to meet 
today’s 


crists 


fmerica: 
Lift the world or lose it! 
FRANK C. LAUBACH 


Every American is asking: How can 
we stop world-wide Communist ag- 
gression? Must we chance a devas- 
tating Atomic War? Is there a hope 
for peace? For survival? Dr. Lau- 
bach’s on-the-spot observations con- 
frm his belief: the world’s wounds 
can be healed before they fester un- 
der the poisonous influence of the 
Kremlin. Here is the Christian plan 
for world peace. $9.00 


TIMELY 
CHALLENGING 
CONSTRUCTIVE 


your local bookstore 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


WAKE UP 
OR 


RELIGIOUS WORK in the 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


by ROBERT C. MILDRAM 


Executive Secretary of the National 
Preparatory Schools Committee 


A survey of religious life in about 300 
private or independent preparatory 
schools. Chapters in this study include: 


® Religion and the Special En- 
vironment of The Independent 
Schools 

® Required Chapel and Assembly 
Programs 

® The Status of Religious Workers 

® Students’ Attitudes Toward Re- 
ligion 

® Sure Signs of Life in Religious 
Education 


Dr. A. Graham Baldwin, Chaplain of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
setts, writes: “| want to recommend this 
pamphlet. | believe it can be of great 
value to those working in the field of 
secondary education.” 


Price, $1.00 


Order from: 


Robert C. Mildram 
129 E. 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


APRIL, 1951 


BOOKS— 


LET’S JOIN THE HUMAN RACE. Stringfellow 
Barr. University of Chicago Press. 25¢ for 
one copy; 10 for $2.25. 

“What can a Christian do—what ac- 
tion can a student take in 1951—to 
help build a world community in which 
there is justice and hope?” This query 
might well have been the title of this 
booklet. Mr. Barr says that our think- 
ing in this country is based on four 
false assumptions which he lists as fol- 
lows: 

1. Ihat Russia is all that stands be- 
tween mankind and a stable peace. 

2. That American “know-how” and 
American money can rebuild the world 
economy, or enough of it to stop Rus. 
sia. 

3. That “free enterprise” (what the 
non-American world still calls “private 
enterprise’) can do the job better than 
government. 

4. That the job can be done on the 
basis of small yearly appropriations. 


He tells why these assumptions are 
false, makes what he believes to be ac- 
curate assumptions based on fact and 
proceeds to suggest their implications. 
You'll find his suggestions in line with 
the program objectives formulated by 
our recent National Student Assembly. 
His most recent book is a history of 
modern Europe, The Pilgrimage of 
Western Man. He has participated in 
“Invitation to Learning,” a radio pro- 
gram Which he initiated. 

—JACK PFTHERBRIDGE 


HANDBOOK FOR MINISTERS’ WIVES. Welthy 

Honsinger Fisher. Woman's Press. $2. 

Out of her long and vivid experi- 
ence as a missionary and a minister's 
wife, Mrs. Fisher has written a valuable 
book for the wives and wives-to-be of 
ministers, missionaries and theological 
students. 

Mrs. Fisher does well to remind us 
that the fish-bowl existence of a clergy- 
man’s family bears some resemblance 
to that of public officials like the Presi- 
dent of the United States and other 
national leaders. It is however true that 
to the clergyman’s home is added the 
burden of sharp moral and _ religious 
judgments. Somehow the _ parishioner 
seems always to assume much _ higher 
standards of righteousness for the min- 
ister’s family than for his own. Fortu- 
nately a new mood is growing which 
asserts the independence of the clergy- 
man and his family to live by those in- 
dividual choices and decisions to which 
any merican family is entitled. There 
are even “heretical” ministers’ wives 
who refuse the presidency of the Wom.- 
ans Society or spend a forenoon a week 
in an oil painting class. 


Many other aspects of parsonage life 
are skilfully dealt with. Among the best 
are: The Man You Married, Your 
Place in a New Parish, Special Eti- 
quette for Ministers’ Wives, Managing 
Your Household Time, Children of the 
Parsonage, and A Credo for Ministers’ 
Wives. 

While this reviewer values the book 
highly, she regrets that it does not give 
more illustrations of concrete situa- 
tions and family crises which test the 
mettle of all involved. Such case _his- 
tories would spell out for the young 
parish wife some of the situations she 
must learn to handle. Perhaps the need 
to keep the price of the book within 
the reach of all readers accounts for 
this omission, Its attractive binding and 
readable format is a _ distinct asset. 

—W. W. 


THE QUIET WAY: Letters of Gerhart Ter- 
steegen. Translation by Emily Chisholm. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New York. $1.75. 
In this volume of 64 pages one finds 

the letters of a German ribbon weaver, 
written two hundred years ago. To 
Gerhart Tersteegen’s isolated cottage 
near Mulheim came great flocks of peo- 
ple, eager to listen to this humble man, 
who was also a weaver of spiritual 
truths. Here are a few sentences from 
his book: 

“You are a child of God. God's na- 
ture is in you: it has only become 
over-clouded. Withdraw from outward 
things. Pray and you will make con- 
tact again with God, the source of 
your being. . . . Do not seek merely by 
reasoned external methods to find sure 
foundations, but close your eyes like a 
child and confide yourself to the hidden 
Being who is so near to you inwardly.” 

Concerning One Holy Church he 
says: “Wherever there is a man who 
fears God and lives the good life, in 
any country under the sun, God is 
there, loving him, and so I love him 
too, whatever religious coat he may be 
wearing. .. . Love alone is not walled 
in by divisions, love is universal; it flows 
out into the infinite, for it proceeds 
from the Father and the Son and takes 
into its wide embrace all who will let 
themselves be gathered in.” 

In this small book one finds helpful 
words also on True Religion, Comfort in 
Sorrow, War and Peace, Marriage, and 
Serenity. 


—HELEN W. MAHON 
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Civil Rights: Years Progress 


The scoreboard shows many notable achievements since October 7, 1947, when the 
President's Committee on Civil Rights made its report. Here’s the record, in brief 


WHILE communism and democra- 
cy are gripped in battle for the 
minds of men, Americans are prov- 
ing—at home, as well as on the mili- 
tary front—that the surest way to 
protect our own precious liberties is 
to protect the rights of our neigh- 
bors. 

This awareness that freedom is in- 
divisible is nowhere more evident 
than in the civil rights record of the 
past three years. Since October 29, 
1947, when the President’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights issued its hard- 
hitting report, the people have 
joined forces—in church groups, 
veterans’ organizations, Cooperatives, 
labor unions, women’s clubs, civic 
unity councils, mayors’ committees 
and community movements of every 
kind—to protect and extend our 
basic rights. While major measures 
recommended by the President’s 
Committee remain bottled up in 
committees of Congress, the people 
have quietly gone ahead on their 
own initiative, making remarkable 
advances in many states. 

The list of achievements during 
the past three years is long. It is be- 
ing expanded daily, as the people 
continue to press for the civil rights 
all Americans hold dear. The high- 
lights in ten areas where improve- 
ments are most worthy of note: 


In the Armed Services 

Washington, July, 1948: President 
Truman’s Executive Order No. 
g981 forbids discrimination in the 
armed forces. 

Washington, April, 1949: Secretary 
of Defense orders all branches of 
the Armed Services to comply 
with Executive Order No. 9981 


and to report steps taken in com- 
pliance. The Directive also ends 
mandatory assignment of Negroes 
to segregated units. 


Washington, May, 1950: President’s 
Committee on Equality of Treat- 
ment and Opportunity in the 
Armed Services issues report an- 
nouncing virtual end of segrega- 
tion in all branches of the armed 
forces, with Army trailing some- 
what behind the Navy and Air 
Corps. 

Washington, June, 1950: Selective 


Service drops questions on race 
for draft registrants. 


In Athletics 


New York, N. Y., March, 1948: U. S. 
Lawn Tennis Association admits 
first colored player to national 
tournament. 


Columbus, O., May, 1950: Delegates 
to the American Bowling Congress 
vote to eliminate “white males 
only” clause in ABC membership 
requirements. 


New York, N. Y., August, 1950: U.S. 
Lawn ‘Tennis. Association  an- 
nounces acceptance of first Negro 
to compete in women’s singles at 
Forest Hills. 


In Citizenship 

Washington, June, 1948: Congress 
enacts law to permit naturaliza- 
tion of veterans regardless of race 
or ancestry, thus cracking the ban 
against naturalization of Japanese 
and other Orientals. 


Austin, Tex., July, 1949: Legislature 
adopts anti-lynch law. 

San Francisco, Cal., April, 1948: 
Federal District Court holds that 


wartime renunciation of Citizep. 
ship by 2,300 American-born per. 
sons of Japanese descent, during 
period of evacuation and detep. 
tion, was made under duress and 
is therefore void. 


Columbia, S. C., November, 1948: 
Federal judge permanently en. 
joins South Carolina Democratic 
Party from refusing permit 
Negroes to vote in primaries or 
participate in the Party. 


Atlanta, Ga., July, 1949: State Su. 
preme Court rules that counties 
with substantial Negro popula 
tions must add Negroes to grand 
and petty jury lists. 


Montgomery, Ala., November, 1949: 
A white man is sentenced to five 
years in prison for attempted rape 
of two Negro women. 


Atlanta, Ga., March, 1950: Federal 
judge sentences sheriff and deputy 
to 12 months imprisonment and 
$1,000 fine for delivering seven 
Negroes to a masked mob for a 
beating. 


U.S.A., November, 1948: Approx: 
mately 314 million Negroes vote 
in the national elections, com- 
pared to approximately 114 mil. 
lion in 1944. Three-quarters of a 
million Negroes vote in the South 
in 1948, compared to approx 
mately 14 million in 1944. 

Richmond, Tex., May, 1950: Ne 
groes participate in Democratic 
Primary for first time in history ol 
Fort Bend County. 

Little Rock, Ark., September, 1950: 
State Democratic Convention 
unanimously strikes word “white 
from party election rules, paving 
way for Negroes to vote in pti 
maries and run for state offices 
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In Education 

Nashville, Tenn., September, 1950: 
State Attorney General rules that 
state university must admit Negro 
graduate students in first volun- 
tary compliance with U.S. Su- 
preme Court rulings on similar 
cases. 

Trenton, N. J., November, 1947: 
New constitution ends segregation 
in New Jersey’s public schools. 

Indianapolis, Ind., March, 1949: 
Legislature adopts education law 
which progressively eliminates 
segregation and discrimination in 
the public schools of Indiana. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., July, 1949: 
Legislature votes to admit Negro 
students on a segregated basis to 
institutes of higher education for 
courses not available at state-sup- 
ported Negro colleges. 

Louisville, Ky., April, 1950: Legis- 
lature repeals 46-year-old law seg- 
regating students according to 
race. 

U.S.A., 1948: Suits to raise the sala- 
ries of Negro teachers to the level 
of white teachers are successful in 
Surrey, Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; and 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lexington, Ky., March, 1949: Fed- 
eral District Judge orders Univer- 
sity of Kentucky to admit Negroes 
to its graduate school until such 
time as the state provides substan- 
tially equal facilities for Negro 
students. 

Washington, June, 1950: U.S. Su- 
preme Court rules that forcing a 
Negro student to sit apart from 
his fellow-classmates (McLaurin 
v. Oklahoma) or to attend a seg- 
regated school lacking the same 
educational opportunities as the 
white school (Sweatt v. Painter) 
is unconstitutional. 

Jefferson City, Mo., June, 1950: Cir- 
cuit Court rules Negroes must be 
admitted to state-supported  col- 
leges for courses not immediately 
available at Negro colleges in the 
state. 

Charlottesville, Va., September, 
1950: Federal Court directs Uni- 
versity of Virginia not to deny ad- 
mission to law school on basis of 
race. 

New Orleans, La., October, 1950: 
U.S. District Court rules that 
qualified Negro students must be 
admitted to Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Fayetteville, Ark., August, 1948: 
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University of Arkansas voluntarily 
admits first Negro student to its 
medical school; one month later 
first Negro student is admitted 
to law school. 


In Employment 


Washington, July, 1948: President 
Truman’s Executive Order No. 
gg8o0 directs Federal agencies to 
eliminate discrimination in em- 
ployment. A Fair Employment 
Board is created in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to _ investigate 
complaints and establish proce- 
dures for compliance. 

U.S.A., Spring, 1949: Four states: 
Washington, Oregon, New Mexi- 
co and Rhode Island, adopt FEP 
laws, bringing the total to 8. Sim- 
ilar bills are introduced in 19 oth- 
er states. Of these, a number are 
hopeful of adopting FEP laws 
during their next legislative ses- 
sion. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April, 1947: Brook- 
lyn Dodgers sign second baseman, 
Jackie Robinson, first Negro play- 
er admitted to the Big Leagues. 
Other clubs follow suit. 

Washington, February, 1948: Gal- 
linger Hospital is first all-white 
hospital below Mason-Dixon line 
to accept Negro internes for train- 


ing. 


St. Louis, Mo., June, 1949: St. Louis 


Post Dispatch employs first Negro 
reporter in newspaper’s history. 
New York, N. Y., July, 1950: Airline 
Pilots Association agrees to drop 
requests for birthplace and photo- 

graphs on application blanks. 


In Housing 

Washington, December, 1949: Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and 
Veterans Administration — refuse 
Federal loans to any new housing 
with deeds or leases which dis- 
criminate. 

Birmingham, Ala., December, 1949: 
Federal Court invalidates city law 
barring Negroes from white resi- 
dential communities. 


In Professional and Fraternal 
Societies 


Chicago, Ill., June, 1948: The Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association at its bi- 
ennial convention votes to give 
nurses direct membership if they 
are refused District membership, 
because of race. The Association 
also elects a Negro to its Board of 
Directors. 

Kansas City, Mo., March, 1949: Mis- 
souri Medical Association offers 
membership to Negro physicians 
by voting to delete the word 
“white” from constitutional re- 
quirements for membership. 

Washington, November, 1949: Na- 
tional Interfraternity Council 
urges affiliates to eliminate dis- 
criminatory qualifications — for 
membership; many fraternities re- 
vise membership regulations. 

Little Rock, Ark., March, 1950: 
Arkansas Education Association 
votes to admit Negro school teach- 
ers to membership. 


In Public Accommodation 


Washington, May, 1949: National 
Park Service of Department of 
Interior prohibits discrimination 
and segregation in any activity or 
facility conducted in the park area 
of the nation’s capital. 

Richmond, Va., March, 1948: Su- 
preme Court of Appeals holds 
that a Negro passenger may sit 
anywhere he pleases on an inter- 
state bus. 

Washington, June, 1950: U.S. Su- 
preme Court outlaws segregation 
of Negroes in dining cars in inter- 
state railroad transportation. 

Washington, October, 1950: U.S. 
Supreme Court voids Florida Su- 
preme Court ruling permitting 
segregation of Negroes at public 
golf courses. 


NOTE: For a fuller statement of the Record 
of Progress in Civil Rights since 1947, see The 
People Take the Lead, a 24-page pamphlet 
from which these excerpts have been taken. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be had from: 
Community Relations Service, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y., at 7c to cover cost 
of postage. 
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The experience of other CA’s may give you 


Ideas for Program 


Cultural Exchange, Asia-USA 


DALLAS, Texas. The Southwest Region- 
al Councils of the YMCA and YWCA 
have appointed an Intercultural Ex- 
change Committee with Dr. John Eu- 
banks, president of Jarvis Christian 
College as chairman. The committee 
plans to further the exchange between 
students of Southeast Asia and _ the 
Southwest of the USA. It recommends 
that World Relatedness Commissions 
stress understanding of and concern 
for peoples in Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, and plans to relate colleges in 
the Southwest to ones of a similar size 
in Southeast Asia. 


Frosh Y’s Sponsor Church Tour 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio. Fort 
freshmen piled into a chartered bus for 
an all day trip to Cleveland. They at- 
tended a Catholic Mass at eight o'clock 
and a Jewish service later the same 
morning. After lunch at the YMCA, 
they visited Episcopal and Greek Or- 
thodox Churches. 


Democracy in an Age of Crisis 


BATES COLLEGE, Lewiston, Maine. What 
are the problems facing American de- 
mocracy in our age of crisis? This is 
the question the Bates CA asked in its 
third biennial Political Emphasis Week. 
We brought outstanding representatives 
of widely divergent views to the cam- 
pus in order to stimulate our thinking 
on the nature of our present crisis and 
how they should be met. We analyzed 
the nature of American democracy and 
tensions in the fields of political parties 
and citizenship, economic justice, free- 
dom of thought and expression, foreign 
policy and _ international _ relations. 
Speakers were Major George Fielding 
Eliot, John Crider, Kirtley Mather. 
Rev. Joseph Fletcher, and our own 
Bill Stringfellow, plus a number of 
other excellent thinkers. The program 
included everything from dorm. dis- 
cussions to an international debate. 
Mr. John Crider, Pulitzer-prize-win- 
ning editor of the Boston Herald 
opened the week with a critical analy- 
sis of American democracy and “This 
Thing Called Communism.” 

Several speakers said that good gov- 
ernment is dependent upon the active 
participation of citizens in_ political 
parties. Bill Stringfellow said students 
should serve a “political apprentice 
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ship” while in college, working in local 
political parties and participating in 
campus politics to gain experience. An 
eminent local lawyer asked, “is there 
any question that our democracy would 
be found adequate for any crisis, how- 
ever challenging,” if the college youth 
enlisted seriously in the political party 
at the local level? He said the results of 
our inertia has been “a _ dissociation 
of ourselves as citizens from politics.” 
Dr. Kirtley Mather declared that “‘free- 
dom of thought and of religion are the 
cornerstones of democracy.” He hit out 
strongly at the suppression of freedom 
of thought and expression to-day and 
said “‘for democracy to commit suicide 
would be even worse than for democra- 
cy to be murdered.” Others pointed 
out the need for economic justice in 
our democracy. The Massachusetts 
State Director of the CIO said that our 
American Democracy was founded 
upon a product of our Judeo-Christian 
tradition, belief in the dignity and 
freedom of the individual. He main- 
tained that the monopolitics tendencies 
of large corporations controverted this 
principle of our faith. A management 
representative stated that the unions 
today are trying to gain too great a 
control over the workers, even influenc- 
ing their political choices. 

In the field of international affairs, 
Professor Joseph Fletcher of Fpiscopal 
Theological Seminary and Major 


Professor Mather and Arthur Darken, in 
the Bates Conference 


George Fielding Eliot presented Widely 
differing views. Major Eliot held tha 
military preparedness was one kind of 
war prevention and was also the beg 
defense if a total war should come 
while Professor Fletcher said that me 
must learn to live with communism jf 
political democracy is not to perish, 

It is our belief in the Bates CA tha: 
twentieth century Christians have a re. 
sponsibility both to God and their fel. 
low men to examine the facts of the 
crisis facing us and to take action firm. 
ly grounded in our Christian ethics, Jf 
our faith is to have significance for our 
time it must be reflected in our actions 
as responsible citizens of a democracy. 
—ARTHUR H. DARKEN 


Interfaith Group Stresses Faith 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, South Had. 


ley, Mass. The Fellowship of Faiths js 


an interfaith organization which car. 
ries out its work in four areas of ac. 
tivity: 

Faith Education—Protestant, Cath. 


olic and Jewish groups for the mem. 
bers of each group to. study and 
strengthen their own faith. 

Interfaith Education—to exchange 
ideas beyond one’s own faith through 
monthly meetings and an annual cam- 
pus conference. 

Worshtpb—services of worship to 
meet the needs of students. 

Social Service—to express religious 
values in purposeful action in deputa- 
tions, day nursery schools, the YMCA, 
the Girl Scouts, etc. 

This year the Fellowship is empha 
sizing the three faith groups, since a 
too idealistic interfaith organization 
may accomplish nothing. Three inter- 
collegiate conferences have been held: 
with Smith College on “Is There a 
Place for God in this Materialistic 
World”; with Amherst College on 
“Values of Corporate Worship”; with 
Wesleyan College on “Christianity in 
the Present Crisis.” 


Study Tour of the State Capitol 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, 
W. Va. Seventeen students spent three 
days at the state capitol to study the 
workings of state government, to meet 
the men responsible for its administra: 
tion and to see their responsibilities 
as Christian citizens. 

Highlights of the tour included visits 
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in their offices with the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, the Treasurer, the At- 
rorney General, the Secretary of State, 
the Superintendent of Schools, and the 
State Auditor; watching the proceed- 
ings of the Senate and the House of 
Delegates; a visit with Governor Okey 


L. Patteson in the governor’s man- 
sion and a tour of the house conducted 
by the governor's daughter, a student 
at the university. 

The tour closed with an evening 
with Rush Holt, former U.S. Senator 
from West Virginia, who discussed the 
relationship between politics and re- 
ligion. Said he, “If a man wants to 
test his Christianity, politics is a good 
place for it.""—-MARJORIE LANTZ. 


Conference on Western Europe 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 
To study current events and world 
affairs, the university invited govern- 
ment experts and first-hand observers 
of European problems to its campus 
for a four-day conference. Agencies 
represented included the Department 
of State, the Department of Defense, 
ECA, Joint Congressional Committee 
for ECA, National] Committee for Free 
Europe, and the French and Nether- 
lands Embassies. The conference pro- 
gram was carried on through a series 
of classroom talks, informal student 
seminars, and radio panel discussions. 
The program was planned and organ- 
ized by students. 

Francis IT. Williamson, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs, Department of State, said 
“The defense of Europe is necessary, 
as we have found out from past wars. 
The United States cannot exist as an 
independent state if Europe is under 
the control of a hostile nation.’’ The 
Russians, being aware of this, have 
adopted a program which emphasizes 
the military and political importance 
of those European countries nearest 
the Russian border. For the Soviet Un- 
ion, “the control of the Western Euro- 
pean area would prove a basis for any 
expansion into the rest of Europe.” 
The United States must realize and act 
upon the knowledge of this fact. 

Clark L. Simpson, Deputy Comptrol- 
ler of ECA, who has traveled through- 
out Asia and Europe, said “that the 
will and ability to resist Communism 
will be in force in Furopean countries, 
given two years to develop. An ad- 
vance of Communist forces today would 
gain all Europe for Russia, save pos- 
ibly the British Isles.” In discussing 
the success of ECA Mr. Simpson stated 
that the response of the receiving coun- 
ies has been on the whole very good. 

The Economics Advisor for the Neth- 
‘lands Embassy, Dr. A. H. Philipse, 
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considered some of the problems trom 
the standpoint of a representative of 
Western European government. “Let 
us dispel the idea that Western Europe 
is unwilling to share the burdens of re- 
armament and to defend its freedom. 
It should be clearly understood that 
Western Europe lives under constant 
fear: they know that occupation by 
the Communists would be far worse 
than anything they have experienced 
so far. They know too, that they do not 
have the military strength, if they stand 
alone, to withstand the steamroller 
from the East, once it starts moving. 
Their outlook on life is closely con- 
nected with the fact that they are con- 
stantly living on a volcano.” 

“There is no more ‘one world’ but 
two worlds.” As to the possibility that 
the major powers of these two worlds 
can work together for peace, Mr. 
Grigore Gatencu, former Foreign Min- 
ister of Rumania and Ambassador to 
Moscow, said “The Russians have a 
totalitarian concept of human and na- 
tional life.” These worlds cannot live 
together in constant agitation. 

Ethan Colton, noted author and lec- 
turer, concluded the conference by say- 
ing “I would be a superficial reporter 


on Europe's state and needs if I left the 
impression that European recovery 
could be left wholly to the diplomatic, 
economic, and military. There must be 
taken into account the spiritual under- 
girding of Europe. The native ma- 
terial is there. Millions of Christian 
men and women have kept the faith 
and will do so. Sound religion deposits 
in a people a bedrock of ethical prin- 
ciples, the sense of justice, of right and 
wrong, of the eternal inheritance of the 
human spirit. ‘Isms’ of the day may 
wash over the surface, but the rock is 
there and the anchor holds.”’—saLry 
SPENCER and BERTRAM S. MURPHY. 


British NUS Leaves IUS 


The British National Union of Stu- 
dents decided on March g to withdraw 
from full membership in the Interna- 
tional Union of Students, according to 
the New York Herald Tribune. The 
British NUS will continue to cooperate 
with IUS but will not associate itself 
with the International Union's political] 
activities. British students who attend- 
ed the IUS Conference in Prague last 
summer complained that they had been 
made the object of anti-western dem- 
onstrations. 
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